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, , must Share the fate of those nations who were 

Eng an i iuston this very rock. By all means let us teach 
wrecked J ^ but not until they are too old to be 

°Zned by a subterfuge. Chronology is a painful necessity, 
'T l us own both the pain and the necessity, and tackle 
lt in its unadulterated simplicity. And there are times when 

the 

b ^;*C ^en obedience and self-control must be inculcated 


III pi ear ne^mu st control even the active, restless little fingers, 
the teacher must see to it that the period of enforced quiet 


IS 


as such and not as something else ; and above all, not as 
something else funny. Know your enemy, and he is half 
conquered. Do not have one name for him for yourself and 
introduce him to your child by some other, and then expect 
your child to take your view of his character. Such teaching 
will reproduce itself in his education in a way which you little 
dream of. Life is very real in spite of some shams. Its 
tasks are hard to learn ; our foes are stubborn, and there are 
many of them ; but we belong to a truth-loving nation, to a 
nation of heroes, to a nation of poets, and let us see to it 
that we provide a like succession for the ages to come, which 
shall yet make England a mother of men and not of cowards, 
afraid of things and confused by names. Shame on us if 
this is the heritage our hands are to bestow. But we will 
not believe it. Rather we see as in a vision our generation 
passed away, and, looking down on this our England from 
the calm of fields Elysian, we see her still “ wardress of 
waters, builder of peoples, maker of men,” and know that 
with our England all is well. 

“Young is she yet, her world-task but begun.” 


SEED-TIME WITH THE BIRDS. 

By Mary L. Armitt. 


THE time of harvest is not alone for man, who tends his 
crops with care, and lays sickle to his grain with joy. It 
belongs to many lesser creatures, who neither sowing nor 
laying in barns, yet reap plenteously of the lavish stores 
of Nature. 

When autumn draws in, and the ball of thistle-down, slow 
moving, glistens in the misty sunshine of far fell-side spaces, 
when the golden rod thickens into a pale brown Huffy mass, 
waiting for a wind to scatter it, when the rowan tree on 
the dry and the guelder-rose on the damp margin, are bowed 
down with the weight of their crimson fruit, then is brought 
to mind this fact, and the use of all this wealth of fruit 


and of seed to feathered fowl. 

It is, indeed, to those species that remain the winter with 
us, a most important factor of existence, for within the 
seed (which has been not inaptly called the egg ot the 
plant) is stored up valuable food-stuff, that has been manu- 
factured by the parent plant from air and soil, and placed 
there for the benefit of its offspring, for this to feed upon 
until it shall have power to nourish itself; and so lavishly 
d °es the plant throw off these hopes to futurity, that, it 
* s leckoned, if everv seed of one plant were to germina , 
and could spread without let or hindrance, the who e eartn 
"ould in a few years be covered by that one species a on 
°w the virtue, of this abundant food-stuff m se ® . 
vnown experimentally by bird as well as man. a 
before not so surprising as at first it seems, whe ’ ve 
of t 0 h ne> we fin d out how very many species of bircs,e^ 
f * he Peculiarly coniferous ones, are drawn to a seed die 
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: not only interesting to note how ^ 

Zanv different kinds of seed are eaten by them, but it U 
delightful to watch the birds at actual work on bush or herb, 
and to observe without interference their living pl ace in 
Nature’s complex field. And -slow-coming— often hard to 
^ as is knowledge gained from life— there is no toll to 
pay upon it as there is upon that swifter, easier road of 
killing and dissecting. 

It is in autumn, chiefly, that each herb and tree casts its 
fortunes to wind and earth, but to tell the true tale of seed- 
time one must hark back to spring almost, when that earliest 
of fruiting trees, the wych-elm, hangs out its bunches of flat 
green seeds by late May days. These are greatly relished 
by the greenfinch (an inveterate seed-eater at all times) who 
picks the unripe seed, as soon as it has swelled, from out 
the flaccid shield that sets it. It is highly probable that 
it carries this food to its. nestlings, for certainly the fledglings 
are often led straight to this tree, as if for convenience in 
food-getting. The sparrow, too, is fond of it, and (I am 
sure from its action) carries it off to its nestlings ; and very 
comical it is to note how this shiftv scavenger will prefer 
to nibble at the seed that has fallen from the greenfinches 
plucking, even in the dirty road below the tree, rather than 
to gather for itself in the beautiful green boughs. 

Many birds love seeds in a green and succulent state, 
as we like peas. lowards the end of July the yellow 
water lily has formed flask-shaped fruit-pods, that are fleshy 
vegetable marrow. Ihese the swimming coot picks 
open and devours. The bullfinch starts upon the heads of 
then^ ° W early in July, when the tiny seeds within 

like r^rid° 1 T T h,t6 ’ and Stlck the da y be wet) almost 
liter be, beak - Xhc crossbill not much 

larch-cones S * east on tlle same year's immature 

wonderfully fro ra< ~^ ln & the deeply-embedded seed most 

Zo r of the p ie “ d beak 

refuse, which it scratch^' « ? ettln S dogged with fibrous 
tt scratches off with its claw. And so fragrant 


and aromatic is the 


IS the sppnt ° 

by the bird tiiof A 1 tbe cones when opened thus 

eats (I am Ve “S Thf, t0 *"* ^ The - "adow-pipit 
vulgaris , when this is S11 S6ed ° f the heather » calluna 

cculent, from mid-September on- 
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wards. Then there are myriads 
in the hay meadows which it Would ™ S 1 an d herb-seeds 
to detect a bird in taking; but no doubt S" 10 ®* possible 
most consort there— pipit, whinchat redo i Species that 
as the greenfinch in the hay i s proved P ° le 7 do pick them, 
motion of its mandibles. Uo > b y the grinding 

About this time, late July, I h ave „ th 
seeding flowers from a particular field 7^ * b ° Uquet of 
drawing the ring-doves to feed there In ’ °u ^ What was 
day. Most forward of plants in seed atuM n ? mbers each 
numerous in damp patches on the field’ was *7^ most 
yellow-rattle, or henpenny rhinanthm CrhtPmm^'l 
takes its nourishment second-hand and f a n g Wh,ch 

*“ “) «“ the of , 

were then r.pe enough to rattle crisply, at a touch ““n 
the deep open pouch-purses that Nature has set them in 
and from the number of purses found empty after the 
visitation of this horde of pigeons, I concluded them to have 
been the pickpockets. ave 

Other plants, too, carry their seeds in open cases or cups 
The hemp-nettle, galeopsis Tetraliit , hidden in the wild 
way-sides, mid a tangle of bracken and bramble, seems to 
draw birds about it in August. I can startle up from round 
it deeply engrossed yellow-hammers or a marsh-tit, and find 
scarce a green seed left in the deep cup-shaped pointed 
calyxes. The marsh-tit, too, about the same time, has a turn 
at the splendid spear thistle, that stands ripe but neglected 
( now the goldfinch, alas ! is nowhere near with bulging mop 
of down, ihe little marsh-tit, being no true seed-eater as are 
the roller-beaked finches, flits to and fro from thistle to next 
tree, intent on carrying each single seed to open under clasp 
of claw on the anvil of a bough. The titmice indeed all 
use their beaks as picks, and not as grinders ; and yet all, 
except I think the weak-billed long-tailed, take partially to a 
seed diet in autumn. The great tit as well as the coal, loves 
the beech mast, and begins to open the rough green burrs as 
GarI y as July. The hazel-nut by this time is big and hard, 
and tke red crossbill may be surprised in fell-side bush, 
ai1 1 shell be found below, cracked across, and not down, 
as human teeth will do it. 

ut by the end of August, a wealth of many kinds 
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of wild fruit is ripening in the hedgerows and wood-sides 
some of which will keep with advantage, while others will not 
Some birds have already drawn largely upon the gard ’ 
stock, of course. The terrible blackbird, that loves fruit j U i cv 
as man likes it, gorges upon his peas, strawberries, cherries 7 
raspberries; likes too fallen apples, and the berries of such 
shrubs as barberry, cotoneaster and the gorgeous evergreen 
thorn ; while the bullfinch pilfers raspberries, and even the 
shy little spotted fly-catcher — I am told actually .'—takes 
currants. However, nature soon gives them more than enough 
tor themselves, and man in turn begins to poach upon their 
wild manor. They leave to him at this stage (at least so I 
believe) the glorious trailing bramble with its luscious 
scented fruit (called bumlekite about Keswick, and black-bum 
here), but they fight him on the ground of the elder bush. 
This is such a favourite fruit, that it is pillaged and picked by 
all sorts of birds, before it can get fairly ripe for the 
housewife’s ferment tub. That blackbirds eat it, goes 
without saying. Ihrushes love it, swallowing the juicy 
round berries whole ; starlings sip it gleefully. The chaffinch 
haunts the bush ; great tit too : and the cunning marsh-tit 
explores the ground about it for leavings ; while the 
tack-tack of the blackcap warbler in early September 
ajs s ows us where he too, in the golden-leaved tree, quaffs 
fruit^ ^ "*° Urne y tbe c hoice wine of its purple-berried 

v el dei bush is in fact the continual haunt of birds. The 

aril that i aSn °: S ° man y ea ters. Its dull scarlet cover (or 
of the Tv r 6 ^ reen see d so oddly, is the special relish 
alut t r 1 ^ MUseI - thrUsh th-stle spring 

the awkwardly placed tre! eVe " fr ° m ‘ h ® gr ° Und 10 Catch at 

days. Should any be left T* J°"' he wing in early autum " 
enjoy it and T u ^ eb over f° r them, the winter redwings 

fight motion a hr> a P art y °f as many as twelve in 

ThenTe row™' ° n a e ~ early as October tyth. 

last year, the birds W pr P K ° Unte bush ‘ B y earl y Se P tember 
been ruddy f 0r a , bUs y on tbe bounteous crop that had 

dav r° nt ° r more » an d it was interesting to 
61r Var ‘ n,,<! of attack ution the 


note 


one 


banging slender-st Various m °des of 
gobbled with bunches of fruit. The blackbird 


attack upon 

ease wB i black 

’ 1 e a party of throstles carried on a 
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and eat it there. The bullfinches made " t0 break 
usual fashion they perched close un to th S t S ? r * In their 
and curved their thick necks overl and *7^ ° f the fruit ’ 
it peacefully. The Scotch natural Ma^ilfiv ^ mund,ed 
a flight of crossbills attack the rowan be^riesTvT 6 ^ 
have been a glorious sight. ’ vblcb must 

The red rose-hips (choops) are not much valued by birds 
though blackbirds will attack them, I believe, when other food 
,s scarce (which reason dnves them sometimes to the iunioer 
fell, to feast on the blue-glossed berry there) and appears to 
nip them off whole. Or the fieldfare, when haws give out 
in the frosty winter time, will stab them with its beak 

But before the great hordes of fieldfares come from bitter 
north or east to clear our country-side of standing fruit, the 
oak trees have been stripped of their loads. Not every’tree 
bears every year— indeed in some years there is scarce 
an acorn to be had — just as in others there is no beech- 
mast. But a comical sight it is to see, if the crop be 
plenteous, the laden trees beset by rooks. The feast is long 
and jovial, and indeed I ascribe the high spirits of the birds 
about this time to the change of diet they get, when the 
harvest of oats and acorns begins. Some September day, 
perhaps, if the season is early, all are at it together, and there 
is tumultuous passage of black wings to and fro, as they 
carry off the fruit in wide distended beak to eat elsewhere, or 
(if story be true) to store. Certainly the tribe appears then 
about as busy as does housewife when intent on preserving 
her over-plus of garden fruit for winter use ; and possibly the 
acorn at this time is so hard as to need a little pickling in the 
brown juices of that soil where the rook’s bill is so much at 
home, and where he may safely lay his treasure, if only he 
does not forget whereabouts in the wide meadow he has hi it. 
But in the thick rain of a November day, when pioba y t e 
acorn was softened, I have watched them not only caii\ o , 
but eat it in the tree, holding it down on the boug wi 
claw, and pecking and swallowing repeatedly ° 
interior. . . j 

Rooks appear not to touch the beech-mast, w hich 1 ^ 

upon by so many other species. Pigeons o\e 
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j iavs • great-tit and coal-tit* and (1 believe) 
ripe, and so the flocks G f mountain finches that 

chaffinch 1 ' in these parts, are always attracted by 

fhtfbeech- trees ; and indeed I have never seen them in other 
years than when mast was plenteous. The yellow-hammers 
that haunt the farm-yard along with chaffinch and sparrow, 

have never caught about the beeches. The glean, ng of the 
beech harvest is not a matter of a few days ; ,t lasts from July 
when burrs are green right on to the following April, when 
wood-pigeons mav be seen still ambling short-footed on the 
ground in search'of the treasured brown triangular nut. 

The haws that lend a rich crimson tinge to the undipped 
hedgerows in some autumns, are ruddy by September. It 
of fine quality (more especially if the tree be a pink flowered 
garden one) or if other fruit be scarce, they may be eaten fairly 
early by both blackbird and throstle. But in general they a^e 
the peculiar property of the fieldfare, and so much relished by 
this large Turdus , that we are sure of the presence of great 
flights of the bird, so long as the ground is hard with frost, 
and any haws remain. There is no more characteristic 
winter sight than the attack of a flock of fieldfares upon the 
fruit-laden trees. With fluttering wing and jerked-up fan- 
spread tail, do these boldly-marked big-bodied birds spring 
about the boughs, plucking, eating, and spilling copiously ; 
while the thrush in company with them (as often happens) 
climbs by hops, or reaches after the berries with much 
quieter agility. 

fieldfares eat the juniper berry, too, for they are often seen 

spreading in flocks over the fell where these sombre bushes 

grow, until, in the expressive words of the farmer living near, 

“the intake is fair black with ’em.” To the same place, 

immense winter flights of pigeons (on migration I suppose) 

come also in a cloud as the beautiful country saying is ; so 

1S no ^ oubt tfiat the “ sevin ” is food to the pigeon, as 

i' 6 a! ? probab] y) b is t0 the more infrequent black game that 
fives close at hand. 

“Ornitholopv in' observat ' ons n °t agree with the statement in that excellent book 

to beech-mast. White greft 8 "^ ^ firCat aud mal>b ' lil are alike part ‘ al 
about the heerl, „ • , and coa were constantly present at fiuiting time, 

- fSEssjn l,L 1 " ever 
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Fieldfares take the holly-berry, too (as do all the thrushes 
and, I think the jay in want), and I have heard of them 
besetting a lonely farm-side tree in such numbers and so 
ravenously that many were killed at one shot. Still the fact 
remains, that in general, the holly fruit is not eagerly taken, 
but remains long upon the trees, — and that even in hard 
winters. It may be scarlet and glossy long before Christmas, 
and still (after such a bitter December, too, as i8go) be 
untouched then. Yet, no sooner are the boughs cut, and laid 
aside for Christmas decorations, than the garden blackbird 
will not let it alone, but begins to pick and gobble the berries 
incessantly. Is it that the prickly leaves in a natural position 
keep off the birds, unless they are hard pressed by hunger r 
Or is it rather that the cutting of it precipitates some 
chemical change in the fruit, which is otherwise slow to 
sweeten ? Certainly it is more and more favoured by birds 
as the spring advances. 

Other trees supply other species with winter food. The 
coal-tits, hanging on the larch and spruce cones, pick out the 
ripened seed when the woody bract opens to permit its fall. 
This, however, is generally as late as early spring. The 
alder is visited in winter by the lesser redpole, that loves the 
tiny red-pepper-coloured seeds when these ripen within the 
small drooping cone. This cheery little bird eats as well 
the infinitesimal seeds that are tied up by the hundred in the 
birch-tree catkin ; and its motion about this slender 
pendulous fruit is wonderful to see. It likewise ^ats* 
believe, the seeds of low plants and grasses , an a oc 
redpoles may be surprised sometimes about t le groun 

which knapweed grows. oi ; n 

But it is the bullfinch, surely, that has the pre-er ^ 

these parts, as the eater of low herbaceous seec s. 
twites or of linnets are rare, while the bullfinch , . 
with us; and a glorious sight it 1S ’ mOIC ^^’ ack / n0 winder 
in his male coat of rose-cardinal, gre) , ai a s hort 

the Germans call him “ dom-pfaft l at " or ve a dazzling 
withered stick that does but just protru 


sheet of sunlit snow. been mentioned, 

Ihe bird’s predilection lor poppy- see , wke n this is 

an d I have caught it about the willou > ^ ^-d does 
splitting its long seed-pods in August- 
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r the fells about a frosty December .me, when one may 
rZovally meet it in a party of a dozen or so, whiski J 

^ the heather, picking about and sunning itself upon the 
Is I do not know ; unless it relishes the heather fruit at a 
drier ’stage than the meadow-pipit likes it. But on lower 
grounds, where it is easier to follow, especially in hard frost 
and snow-times, there is no doubt at all, and it is always at 
work on hard dry seeds of some kind or other. The bramble 
here in the mountains does not mature half its fruit. Many 
blossoms never set at all, and many more never ripen to the 
juicy stage we relish, but remain in an immature green state. 
These, in mid-winter, show as a kind of mummied fruit ; tha 
is to say, they are but parcels of dry seeds (which should each, 
in a perfected state, be embedded in a juicy, fragrant mass) 
enclosed in bare and shrivelled skins. And these woody 
morsels even are not despised by the bullfinch, that sits above 
the frost-bound road, crackling them patiently in its beak, 
and emitting at the same time its sweet fiutey call-note, that 
saves it, no doubt, from getting astray in the thicket from its 
comrades. Or, in deep snow-time, it perches long on the 
stiff dead stools of the ragwort, Senecio Jacobcca, stooping its 
head downward to clear the seed-case of its compactly set 
dry seeds, and munching them slowly. Or we may catch a 
few birds picking from the withered dock-stems those minute 
seeds that are embedded in a red-spiked shield, and leaving 
nothing but the bare bristles of stem behind. One would think 
that a bird must be hard put to, to eat such fare; but by 
means of despising no seed, however small or hard, or of 
whatever kind, the bullfinch faces out the hardest winter 
with us. 

Indeed, it is the wealth of herbaceous seed that probably 
tides the comparatively few small birds remaining with us 
over the terrible season of short days and frost, when 
flies are dead, and all the worm and grub-life is locked 
up within a frost-bound soil. Those few small birds can be 
counted almost upon the fingers of the hands, and to almost 
all the nutriment of the seed is salvation. To suppose, for 
instance, that the dunnock is not a seed-eater, because " e 
never catch it on the plants, is a mistake. For I have known 
it to pick by the hour together the poppy-seed that had been 
shed upon the gravel walk ; and it probably picks all sorts o 
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when he frequents the ^road-margins, in the neighSood 
of other h'rde* L.ke the dunnock, he is more comfortable 
hopping, on the ground, and can well afford, with his ve ' 
varied diet, to take the crumbs scattered by boider perch's 
nr bv nature. 


0 r by nature. 

Still, there do remain two or three small birds whom 1 
have never caught in a position suspicious even of seed 
eating. They are the wren (that often draws to the drain of 
the cow house in frost, where the animal warmth still 

^rtivornn«i lifo a n- 


• r i ~ vv ° ^ tne uram ot 

the cow-house in frost, where the animal warmth still 
harbours minute insectivorous lifej,the wood-dwelling creeper, 
the long-tailed tit-mouse, and the minute gold-crest. 


